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lowing before he was even strong enough to return to
Tuskegee, he insisted in spite of the admonitions of phy-
sicians and the pleadings of friends, family, and colleagues,
in keeping his engagement to speak before this great con-
vention in Chicago in September. To all protests he re-
plied, "It would do me more harm to stay away than to
go." With these words, and rallying the rapidly waning
dregs of his once great strength he went and made an
address which ranks with the most powerful he ever deliv-
ered to his people. A threatened split in the Baptist
denomination in part accounted for his insistence upon
attending this convention. In this address, delivered only
two months before he died of sheer exhaustion, and the
last he made before any great body of his own people, he
said in part:

"My only excuse for accepting your invitation to ap-
pear before you in these annual gatherings is that I am
deeply interested in all that this National Baptist Con-
vention stands for. It is in my opinion the largest and
most representative body of colored people anywhere in
the world. ... I believe most profoundly in the
work of this convention because it represents the common
masses of all our people, those who are the foundation of
our success as a race. I believe in you because you do not
pretend to represent the classes but the masses of our
people. I am here, too, because the Baptist Church
among our people throughout the country is affording
them an opportunity to get lessons in self-government in a
degree that is true of few other organizations.
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